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TRAVELS, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA, 


LETTER XXIV. 


Breslau, 30th August, 1800. 


On my return to Glatzs from my excursion to 
ie Heuschouer, I delivered a letter to the gover- 
ot of the place, a lieutenant-general de Favrat, a 
tive of Savoy, who entered into the service of 
yederick the second, m the year 1758, immedi- 
tely after the battle of Hochkirch, and at the time 
hen Frederick’s affairs appeared to be in the 
yst desperate situation. The general, who 
as even then no novice in war, for he had been 
resent at the-battle of Fontenol, in 1745, is now 
out seventy, with all the liveliness and plea- 
yitry of twenty-five. From the moment when 
delivered the letter; until that of our leaving 
latz, every instant of our time was employed 
the obliging attentions of this gentleman: ‘and 
ntil our arrival here, I have not had so much as 
gare hour to finish this letter. 

Wednesday morning, the 27th, we went just 
tof the walls of Glatz, to see the entry of the 
vregiments, and one battalion of gremadiers, 
ho compose the garrison of the place, and 
hohad be; ,.~ythe review-at Neyss. After this, 
i governor accompanied us to the fortress, 
ituated upon a steep hill, on one side of the 
wn, It has always been one of the strongest 
lces in the country; but was¢taken by the 
ustrians, in the vear 1760; owing to the cow- 
dice of the commandant. At the peace, in 
763, it was restored to Prussia; and since 
hat time several millions of dollars have been 
tended upon it, to make the fortifications still 
wre inaccessible. “They shewed us the place 
1which Trenck was first confined, and from 
hich he made his escape. Within the last three 
tats, a place has been erected near the top, to 
uge about eight hundred men, and of such 
ickness and solidity, that the troops within 
vuld be altogether safe, if the place were bom- 
arded.. At the summit, there is a watch-tower, 
m which we had a delightful, prospect, on all 
ides. The whole country of Glatz was within 
‘view, bounded by a circle of ‘mountains, 
hich separate it from Bohemia, and upper and 
wer Silesia. It resembles an immense kettle, 
i is so called by the people of the country. 
bon the. watch-tower is a statue of St. John, of 
‘pomuk, the patron of Bohemia, which Frede- 


itk the second ordered to be placed there, with] 


‘face turned towards that country; a circum- 
‘ice, which gave infinite satisfaction to the 
tholic common people here, and contributed 
ch to reconcile them to thé denomination of 
We ch heretic. A large circular table is like- 
We kept on the top of the tower, with the names. 


~ 


he occupies, in the town of Silberberg. 





of all the villages in the country, placed exactly 


‘in the direction in which they stand, from’ the 


place; the purpose. of which is, to know, in case 
of fire, immediately where to hasten with assist- 
ance. 

After dining with the governor and his family, 
we took our final leave of Glatz, and came the 
same evening, through Wartha to Frankenstein. 
The next morning, ‘Thursday, the 28th, we went 
a German mile and a half, to see the fortress of 
Silberberg, the strength of which they compare 
here to that of Kénigstein. It was built at an 
immense expence, by Frederick the second ; and, 
together with the places of Schweidnitz and 
Glatz, must prove a strong barrier against inva- 
sion from the side of Bohemia. The command- 
ant, who had been notified by general Favrat of 
our intention to visit the place, treated us with 
great politeness, and shewed us as much of the 
fortress as the weather, which this day, for the 
first time, since we have been upon this tour, 
was very unfavourable, would admit. ‘The works 
extend the length of three English miles, upon a 
number of neighbouring hills. The prospect, 
from the highest point, is more extensive, and 
equally beautiful with that from the fortress of 
Glatzs The commandant shewed us, likewise, a 
model in wood, of the whole fortress, which is 
usually kept in trunks, in separate pieces; but 
was put together a few days ago, forthe iaspec- 
tion of the king, on his visit here. The com- 
mandant told us, he »:arcely ever, allowed any 
body to see it, except ladies; because he was 
sure they would never betray such secrets. I told 
him, what Isuppose he had already perceived, that 
they might as safely be entrusted to me as toa 
lady ; but as the view of the model gave me a 
much more clear and precise idea of the whole 
fortress, than that of the works themselves, | 
could readily conceive, why he should be un- 
willing to show it to persons better versed in the 
science of fortification than myself. We dined 
with.him, at the house, which, in time of peace, 
This is 
a sinall city, consisting of one hundred and thir- 
ty houses, and nine hundred inhabitants, on the 
side of the hill upon which the principal fortifica- 
tion stands. It has its name froma silver mine, 
which was formerly worked there, but .which 
has long since been exhausted. After dinner 
we returned to Frankenstein, and proceeded 
thence, four German miles further, to a little vil- 
lage called Fordan’s Mihle. 

Yesterday morning, Friday, the 29th, at three 
o’clock, I went alone, on horseback, one German 
mile, to the town of Zopten, where I tooka 
guide, and went up the Zobtenberg, a mountain, 
from which the view is the more extensive, be- 
cause it stands almost aloae in the middle of 
that immense plain, which I mentioned to you in 
my letter from Schweidnitz. ‘The weather was 


again less favourable to me than 1 could have) 


wished, and would not indulge me with that 
glorious prospect of the rising sun, for which I 
had ascended the mountain at so early an hour. 
I was therefore obligéd to content myself with 
the view of a widely extensive cultivated coun- 
try, interspersed with numerous towns and vil- 
iages, among which I could distinguish the great- 
est part of the places, which, during the last five 
weeks, I have visited with so much pleasure. 
The Zobtenberg, is, however, the lowest of the 
several mountains we have ascended upon our 
tour, and the most easily climbed. It is possi- 
ble to go to the summit even with a carriage. 
There is a chapel on the top of this mountain, 
dedicated to the holy Virgin; and near it is the 
almost imperceptible ruins of a castle, built by 
count Peter, the Dane, a name much celebrated 
in the Silesian and Polish histories: he lived in 
the twelfth century. I returned to Jordan’s 
Mihle, at about ten in the morning; and imme- 
diately after we continued our route towards 
this capital of Silesia, We ¢ame five German 
miles over an excellent road, and arrived here 
at three in the afternoon. Yours. 
= 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman resident in Europe, te 
his friend in this city. 


When, in my last, I told you that a.change 
would, probably, soon take place in the British 
ministry, I did not know it had already taken 
place. . Its immediate occasion was, a proposal 
relative to the Irish catholics, which Mr.. Pitt 
made in the privy council, but to which the kin 


would not consent. Letters from England al- 
ledge it even as the only cause. But it is only 
whenthe whole massofthe blood is predisposed for 
inflammation, that a scratch of apin becomes fatal. 
The general state of public affairs, must have 
worn to a spider’s thread the minister’s tie upon 
the king’s attachment, or the tie of his place upon 
the minister, before it could thus have been 
snapped by a dissension of a doit. Hitherto, the 
opposition have derived no benefit from this 
change, excepting a small increase of votes in 
parliament. All the principles and political doc- 
trines, which have contributed. to sb England 
in the situation where she now stands (as vine 
her own conduct has contributed to it) are still 
to be supported, and improved upon. It was fora 
great; wise, and popular measure, relaxing from 
the excessive rigour of those principles, but 
which the late ministers could not carry through, 
that they resigned their places. Instead of re- 
laxing, therefore, the natural expectation is, that 
the new cabinet will attempt to draw yet tighter 
the_ strings of their bow; which they will soon 
find to be the bow of Ulysses in the hands of the 
suitors. ‘This will naturally bring forward the 





opposition, and that, perhaps, a general peace. 
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But bold, indeed, will be the English minister 
who will dare to conclude such a peace as would 
be prescribed to England in her present condi- 
tion. Nothing but success, great and brilliant 
success, can procure her such a peace as any 
minister could agree to, and then shew his face 
in parliament. ‘This success she has ample 
means of obtaining, and cannot fail of oppertu- 
nities for securing. Whether any ministry that 
has a chance of being formed, will have vigour 
to apply the means, and skill to seize the oppor- 
tunities, is the problem. If every department 
of the administration were filled, as well as the 
admiralty, the confidence of the English public 
would be strong. Put the admiralty was filled 
to the general satisfaction before ; and although 
lord St. Vincents stands at the very highest pitch 
of reputation as a commander in actual service, 
the proofs are yet to appear that he will shine 
with equal eclat, at the head of the department. 

This revolution, however, rather abates the 
probability of war between England and ail the 
north of Europe. ‘The new ministry will make 
great sacrifices for so important an object as to 
secure a continuance of communication between 
England and the continent; which was at the 
very point of being broken off. Whether they 
will be able, by any sacrifice, to dissolve the 
northern league of armed neutrality, time must, 
and probably soon will, discover. 


MISCELLANY, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN, RESIDENT ABROAD, 
ON VARLOUS TOPICS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


No. II. 


DEAR SIR, 4th April, 1801. 


I have already sent you one or two specimens 
of translations from the German fabulist, Gellert. 
I shall, perhaps, occasionally, send you a few 
more, with the intention of giving you some 
idea of his character and merit, as a writer of 
fables. This cannot, indeed, be done in any 
other, than a very imperfect manner, to those, 
who do not understand his own language. There 
is a mixture of archness and simplicity in his 
narrative, of keen satire and honest good nature 
in his reflections, which might be rendered inano- 
ther tongue. But there are colloquial forms of 
speech, and peculiar modes of expression, which 
it is hardly possible to transfer from one lJan- 
guage to another, and much of the excellence of 
fable-writmg proceeds from the choice and use 
of these appropriate idioms. Of the defects, 
therefore, which you will discover in the ver- 
sions from Gellert, which you receive from me, 
jmpute some to the essential infirmities of trans- 
lation, and some to those of the translator; and 
I think you will then readily conceive, that Gel- 
lert is considered as one of the great reformers 
of his language, and refiners of the taste of his 
nation; in short, as a fabulist, second only to 
La Fontaine. 

He was born at Hinichen, in Saxony, July 4, 
1715, and died at Leipzig, (where he had, for 
many years, been a professor at the university) 
December 18, 1769. © Exactly nine years before 
that event, the scene and dialogue took place, o! 
which, as described by himseli, I shall now give 
you an account. 

You very well know the aversion, which Fre- 
derick the second affected, through the whole 
course of his life, against the German language, 
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its literature, and its literary men. You likewise 
know, that during the principal part of the seven 
years war, he was in possession of the city of 
Leipzig, and of almost all the electorate of 
Saxony. At the close of the year 1760, being 
at winter-quarters there, he sent his adjutant, 
Guichard, the celebrated Quintus Icilius, to pro- 
tessor Gellert, with an invitation to come to him. 
Gellert accordingly went, and the following dia- 
logue took’ place. between them. I shall only 
leave out those parts of it, which, relating mere- 
ly to Gellert’s state of health, or to the politics 
of the time, contain nothing of amusement or of 
information. ‘The scene is in the king’s cham- 
ber, where he was alone when Gellert entered, 
and was introduced to him by Quintus Icilius. 


King. Are you professor Gellert? 

Gellert. Yes, may it please your majesty. 

King. ‘Vhe English minister has spoken high- 
ly of youto me. Where were you born? 

Gellert. At Hinichen, near Freyberg. 

King. Have you not a brother at Freyberg. 

Gellert. Yes, sir. 

King. Pray tell me, what is the reason, why 
we have no good German writers? 


(This question, addressed to a German writer, 
did not abound with the politeness for which 
Frederick was famed; and so thought Quintus, 
who put in a word here, and said,) 


“Your majesty has one now in your presence, 
whom the French themselves have translated, 
and call the German Fontaine.” 

King. That is saying a great deal. 
you read La Fontaine? 

Gellert. Yes, sir, but without imitating him. 
My manner of writing is my own. 

King. Very well. That is one; but why 
have we not more good authors? 

Gellert. Your majesty has taken a preposses- 
sion against the Germans. 

King. No. I cannot say that. 

Gellert. At least against the German writers. 

King. ‘That istrue. Why have we no good 
historians? 

Gellert. They are not wanting. We have a 
Mascov, and a Cramer, the continuator of Bos- 
suet. 

King. How? Is it possible, that a German 
should have continued Bossuet? 

Gellert. Yes, and with success. One of your 
majesty’s most learned professors has said,’ that 
the continyation is equal in eloquence, and supe- 
rior in historical accuracy, to Bossuet himself. 

King. Did.sthat man understand him? 

Gellert. ‘The world think so. 

King. But why does nobody try upon Taci- 
tus? ‘They should make a good translation oj 
him. 

Gellert. Tacitus is hard to translate. 
have bad French translations too of him. 

King. ‘That is very true. 

Gellert. And in general, several reasons may 
be alledged why the Germans have not yet distin- 
guished themselves in all the varieties of good 
writing. While the arts and sciences flourished 
among the Greeks, the Romans were engaged in 
war. Perhaps this is the warlike age of the 
Germans. Perhaps, too, they have wanted an 
Augustus, and a Lewis Fourteenth. 

King. Why, Saxony has had two Augus- 
tus’s. 

Gellert. 


Have 


We 


And we have made in Saxony too, a 
good beginning. 


King. How! would you have one Augustus 





for all Germany? 





Gellert. Not exactly that; I only wished y 
every prince, in his own territory, would en,,. 
rage genius. 

fing: Were you never out of Saxony? 

ellert. I was once in Berlin. 

King. You should travel. 

Gellert. Sir, I have neither the health nor, 
means necessary for that. , 

King. Which do you think the best 
poet, Ressan or Virgil? 

' Gellert. Homer seems to deserve the pref, 
ence ; as being the original. 

King.» But Virgil is much more polish’g, 

Gellert. We are too far removed from y 
mer to judge accurately of his language 
manners; but I trust in this to Quintilian, 
gives Homer the preference. 

King. But we must not servilely adopt 4 
judgments of the antients, neither. 

Gellert. Certainly not. I only follow th 
when, owing to the too great distance, I cam 
myself judge. 

Duintus. The professor has likewise y 
lished a collection of German letters. 

King. So! and, pray have you written apaj; 
the law-style? 

Gellert. Oh! yes; may it please your maje 

King. But why don’t they alter it? ] 
devilish strange. They bring me whole she 
of which I cannot understand a word, 

Gellert. If your majesty cannot alter it, I¢ 
still less effect the change. I can only adyj 
where you command. 

King. Cannot you repeat any of your fab 
by heart? 

Gellert. Iamnotsure. My memory is 
treacherous. 

King. Recollect yourself. . I will walk ak 
meanwhile. Well! have you got one? 

- Gellert. Yes, sir. 


A painter of ingenuous heart, 

Who rather work’d for famerate heart tod! 
At Athens once, in days of ;. . .., + . 
Shew’d, to a critic in his art, 

A Mars, that he had just design’d, 

Of which he begg’d him speak his mind. 
The critie candidly confess’d 

He thought it not from failings free ; 

In too much art, the god was dress’d, 
Not fierce and rough as Mars should be; 
While each objection that he made 

On specious principles was grounded, 
The artist equal skill display’d, 

To prove the censure not well founded; 
And after having argued long, 

Still could not think his labour wrong. 


| 


A footish coxcomb now came in, 
Upon the picture cast his eyes, 
And gazing, with sagacious grin— 
Gods! what a master-piece! he cries: 
Behold this foot! what nails are here! 
You see the god himself appear ; 
How rich his garb! his arms, how fine! 
Look ; how the shield and helmet shine! 


The painter how, o’erwhelm’d with shame, 
Turn’d to his friend, with visage sad ; 
You’re right, quoth he, and I to blame, 

I now confess my picture bad— 
Then, ere the coxcomb could retire, 
He threw his war-god in the fire. 


King. Well—the moral? 
Gellert. Directly, sir. 
When critics disapprove your lays, 
‘Tis a bad omen for your lyre; 


But when the fools begin to praise, 
Throw, throw your verses in the fire! 


King. That’s pretty! very pretty! very™ 
ly turned. I understand all that. But Goi 
brought and read me a translation of the Iph 
nia, (of Racine). I bad the French omg 
in my hands, and yet I could not underé 
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prdof whatheread. They brought me here ano- 
per poet t00, one Pietsch—I threw him away. 
Gellert. May it please your majesty, I throw 
“mt away too. i 

King: Well—if I stay here, you must come 
fento me, and bring your fables with you, and 
1a me some of them. 

Gellert. I believe I am not a very good 
,der. I have something of the mountainous, 
gnting tone. 

King. Ay! like the Silesians. No matter! 
ou must read me your fables, yourself; else 
ey will lose some of their merit.......S0, mind, 
,i come Soon again. 

Thus ended the conversation. But the king did 
send for him again, and without an express call, 
+ llert did not chuse to return. After he was gone, 




































t (Erederick said he was quite a different man from 
‘otsched. This was another professor at the uni- 
thelmmersity ; 2 voluminous and once a fashionable Ger- 


san author; but now only remembered to be des- 
ised. Gellert, the king afterwards said, was 
1c most rational of all the German literati. 

The writings, upon which Gellert’s highest 
putation is founded, are his fables; which are 
llected in three books ; and are about as many 
sGay’s, in number. Besides this, he published 
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handkerchief on the promenade. I read to her 
when she was spangling a head-dress, and comb- 
ed the lap-dog if she was hard run for time. In 
return she gave good-humour and smiles.,, We 
understood each other to be fashionable friends, 
whom chance had brought together and might se- 
parate ; and we saw each other just when it was con- 
venient fortheonetocome andthe other to receive. 
This kind of intercourse I loved, as it induced lit- 
tle expense of body or mind; and I was, one even- 
ing, contemplating its continuance with singular 
pleasure, when a young lady of our party, in one 
corner of my ear hoped I should not forget her 
in the distribution of the wedding-cake, and that 
miss Vainlove would have no objection to the ar- 
rangement. This intelligence, sir, I was anx- 
ious to falsify, particularly to the reporter, miss 
Endless. She was a most excellent medium of 
circulation, and I deemed it unprincipled to al- 
low the admirers of miss Vainlove to remain un- 
der an impression, which might operate severely 
against both her and themselves; With some 
warmth, and a great deal of frankness, I, there- 
fore, described the character and objects of our 
intimacy ; my detail was even minute, so great 
was my eagerness to be understood; and, with 
a very foolish confidence, I gave several reasons 
why such was the nature of our acquaintance, 









svamnose genius that of Gellert bears the most 
esemblance, is Addison. 
abr Yours affectionately, L. 
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ry of f admiration. Her ambition was satiated by no 
GoiMnuty of beaux within finite conception ; and 
phi Mong a vast variety of thatdescriptionofcreature, 
orl 4s drilled by her into. the rank of sociables. I was 
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small novel, several plays, religious hymns, and 
her poems; moral and critical disquisitions 
nd discourses. After. his death, a collection of 
is correspondence was published. His works 
rm ten small duodecimo volumes. His style 
remarkable for a certain causticity, contrasting 
ith an apparent unimpassioned mildness and 
goderation. The English classic author, to 
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} Dp crn eee - 
compose the? By 
Sere Pesnarice ‘he?W whose objectisto exchangea 


ery little iGause for as much honour and amuse- 
nent as the world will give. Forneither of these 
ommodities do I hold any correspondence with 
he wooers of day-book and ledger; they at- 
end so closely to the moral, as well as commercial 
rice-current, that I have never taken them in for 
single pennyweight of pleasure or renown. 
have resorted, for both, sir, strange as it may 
eem, to the ladies; and after a communion with 
hem for four years, to me, equally delightful and 
onourary, [now find myself despoiled of nearly 
| their favour, by one of their own curious and 
apricious fashions. ‘The consummation of my 
unin this department of sociéty, cannot be very 
stant. I foresee in it the entire subversion of 
ly system, and the certain necessity of conside- 
able labor to get either happiness or respect. 
nless you do me the favour to interpose, I shall 
heath all their arrows; but ‘shall they then con- 
tue the battery, both their hearts and heads 
hust have grown much worse, since they first 
boke of your merits. 
_The lady, sir, whom I best knew at the incep- 
on of my Epicurean plan, was a miss Letitia 
amlove. Her personal charms would have 
tracted many who cared for nothing else, and 
¢ had a head tolerably well furnished for those 
‘another description. She wasactive, and fond 








 pin-cushion of her toilet, and would carry her 


and such I desired it to remain. 
sir, together with sundry irregular replies and 
rejoinders, consumed much of our evening, and 
you will judge of my surprize, when, at the ter- 
mination of it, I learned, in another part of the 
room, that I was to be married to miss Endless. 


The defence, 


This lady I had never seen but in company ; even 
there she had given me but little of her time; 
and of course, I had laid the foundation of our 
marriage in the conversation of an hour anda 
half. I felt, however, less unhappy, as these va- 
riant opinions were not entertained by the same 
persons; had I been a Turk, they had certainly 
married me to both. 
Ihave told you, sir, that I seek honour and 
pleasure from the same quarter, and in the same 
stile. Tobe the avowed or accredited lover of 
two ladies at one moment, though it may give 
some persons pleasure, can gain honour to no 
one. I determined, in consequence, to renounce 
my past courses with as little trouble as possible, 
and to make all future communications to those 
of my own age, among the sex, under a flying 
seal. ‘loalady, of some ten years my superior, 
[now attached myself. Her manners were grave 
and matronly, mine were gay and volatile ; her 
conversation was serious, mine was flighty ; with 
her, pleasure was the original sin; it stood first 
in my calendar of saints; nothing but a similar 
literary bias could have kept us together one 
hour. I carried to her house a volume in the 
morning; in the afternoon I walked with her to 
the library ; I was seen even to accompany her to 
her devotion in church. Disparity of age, a to- 
tal contrariety in character, in views, and wishes, 
availed nothing; I was married to her in a fort- 
night as truly as—ever man was married to his 
grandmother. Under this stroke I made a hum- 
ble ‘appeal to higher powers for direction. I had 
used my own intelligence through the whole ex- 
tent of its tether, and yet could not escape invo- 
luntary wedlock. At last, sir, I adventured once 
more upon my own capital; I determined to feel 
the pulse of the times, and catch, if possible, one 
intermission of the fever. I planted myself, one 
evening, by the side of an ugly ideot, whose face, 
talk, person, and gestures, were all of the same 
unhappy denomination. Her chattering, howe- 
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ver, was always at your service ; my exertions, of 
course, Were not numerous, and my entertain- 
ment and its consequences, were all of the lady’s 
making. Sir, the destinies were immoveable 
my feelings had already been dishonoured, my 
understanding was now to be insulted. 
pite of common sense, and of less than common 
decency, they instantly tied me to her; I was 
made guardian of the ideot’s nerson and movea- 
bles, and bound to cherish and Aonour her until 
death did us part. 


In des- 


I was still under the smart of these repeated 


stitigs, in nO Manner improved by a certain cool- 
aess of reception which marked my last entrance 
into company, when, one evening, on.the same 
terrace, two musical voices called me from my 
reverie, just time enough to hear my own name 
in the termination of their controversy. 
a contemptible weakness,” said the one; “I 


“It is 


blush for it in any one; but in a friend whose 
sense and goodness of heart were my reliance, 
it does more than crimson my cheek, it scalds it. 
with tears. Knowing him, as I do, it would be 
injustice to credit it.”  ‘* But when I tell you,” 
replied the other, * that it had been his practice 
before we knew him; and that since that time 
miss Vainlove and miss Endless have been se- 
duced into affection for him, and by his desertion 


covered with shame; when it is demonstrated that 
he could not forbear to coquette with a woman 
old enough to be his mother, nor be repulsed from 
his design, even by ideocy and deformity—we 
force you to tear the covering of friendship from 
his vices, and to publish him a male co 


uetie.””—— 
My defender was dumb. Whether oe mused 
on the imperfection of human character, or was 
indignant at my hypocritical avowal of sentiments 
[seemed practically to contemn, did not appear. 
I had evidently lost my cause; with them I had 
lost my honour. _I could now explain the short 
bow, and the frigid smile; I could tell why my 
old acquaintance became formal, and’my new 
ones remained so. With capricious velocity they 
had given me four wives, without consulting opi- 
nions, assorting characters, or studying consist 
ency; and because I knew no solid reason why 
a6  stgae sic poeta prodirem,” I should so sud- 
denly quadruplicate myself, they stigmatised my 
good nature with the name of art, and my polite- 
ness with the character of coquetry. 

Shew to the ladies, my dear Oldschool, this un- 
varnished narrative. Whether to their own can- 
dour, or to your authority, I shall owe my rein- 
statement, matters little; it is the effect, it is the 
effect, sir, for which you may make any demands 
at sight, on the gratitude of 


ALCANDER: 
Es é 


AMUSEMENT. 


AN ODD CHARACTER. 

When we are at peace with the world, and the 
world is at peace with us, the summer ramblers 
of England visit the continent, and go through 
France to Switzerland; where, without any 
relish of the peculiar circumstances of the coun- 
try, they spend their time most dolefully. At 
their return, they triumph over the ignorance of 
those who never strayed from home, and assure 
them of the infinite pleasure they have had from 
their tour. | 

But when war confines us within our own 
island, we go as faras we can; that is, to the 
sea-cost, which must serve instead of going far- 
ther. | 

All well-frequented watering-places offer to 
the attentive observer, a great variety of cha- 











iss 


racters, more or less amusing. Some few really | 
come for health, more for pleasure, but with most 
the motive is idleness—persons, towhom not only 
the day, but every hour is much too long—per- 
sons, as Ranger in the play expresses it, “‘ who 
had rather go to the Devil than stay at home.” 
Sometimes we meet with an agreeable exception, 
and sometimes with an oddity. 

A week’s residence at Weymouth gave mean 
opportunity of conversing with a singular cha- 
racter. We had often met—at the coffee-house 
»—at the library, and had made some little pro- 
gress towards an acquaintance; when, without 
any provocation on my part, he seemed rather to 
shun, than to seek me. However, we were ac- 
cidentally imprisoned in the camera-obscura, and 
could not well avoid going down the hill in com- 
pany together, when he expressed himself nearly 
in this manner. ‘I am afraid you think me 
something worse than an odd fellow.” To 
which, receiving no reply—he continued—“ I 
confess, the apparent absurdity of my way of life. 
It is upon a principle, which differs so much from 
common custom, that it lies perfectly open to at- 
tacks, which I shall not even attempt to repel.—I 
am content to be thought incapable of defending 
myself, and if non-resistance in one party can 
communicate any honour to the other, my adver- 
sary may enjoy all the triumph of such a victory 


—my sy8tem is my own, and made for myself 


alone. 

«¢ In my early days I was not long in observ- 
ing, that by far the greatest part of life’s troubles 
were not upon our own account, but that of others 
—that it was in the power of one person to make 
a hundred miserable, by their partaking of his 
personal afflictions; but that he could make but 
one happy, by partaking of his personal pleasures 
—this is undoubtedly a losing trade, but yet this 
is the commerce of society. A man of a philan- 
thropic temper becomes acquainted with those 
about him; his acquaintance with some produ- 


ces friendship, and his friendships produce sor- 


row. Every trouble of mind, or disease, of your 
friends, affects you: it 1s true, you also partici- 
pate their pleasures, as far as they can be com- 
municated ; but these are not in equal proportions. 

‘Should your friend increase his possessions, 
you are not the richer; but if he is in want, you 
are the poorer—if he be in health, as it is a thing 
in course, you do not rejoice ; but if he is sick, 
you mourn—if he possesses an agreeable wife, 
you have none of his pleasure ; but if he loses her, 
his pain is poured into your bosom. 

“ Suppose life passes without any exertions of 
friendship, but merely in a belief, that if they 
were required, they would be made—TI then see 
my friend advance in years—he loses his person 
and strength by degrees—death sets his mark 
upon him, and at last claims him for his own. 
What I see in him, he sees in me ; and all those 
sensations are multiplied, according to the num- 
ber of our intimate connections. 

«« Fully sensible of this truth, I, very early in 
life, determined to have no friendat all. ‘To ac- 
complish this intention, my plan has been to shift 
my residence from place to place ; to have many 
acquaintances, but no friends. The common 
scenes of public amusement I visit occasionally, 
and sometimes bury myseli in London. If] wish 
to improve, I retire ; if to amuse myself, [ joir. 
in such accidental parties as occur, and like the 
butterfly, play among the flowers, but fix on none, 
If an acquaintance with an agreeable person im- 
proves too fast, and I begin to feel something 
like an attachment, I take it as a hint for shifting 
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my quarters, and decamp before the fetter it fast- 
ened. Toconfess the truth, I more than suspect 
that I have been too long acquainted with you. 
I shall quit this place immediately, lest to-mor- 
row I should feel myself your friend.” 

He then redoubled his pace, as if willing to 
avoid my reply. I indulged him in his wish, 
and was not sorry to be excused from conti- 
nuing a conversation I could not support with any 
other than common arguments; which seldom 
have any effect upon those who so boldly differ 
from principles so long established, and supposed 
to be true. 


LITERARY. 
FRoM “‘ THE BRITISH CRITIC.” 
Review of Lyrical Ballads, with other poems: in two vols. 
by W. Wordsworth. Second edition. 

In our review for October, 1799, we noticed, 
with considerable satisfaction, the first edition of 
this work, then comprised in One anonymous 
volume. . It is now extended, by the addition of 
another volume; and the author has given his 
name to it, with the exception of the Ancient Ma- 
riner, the Foster Mother's Tale, the Nightingale, 
the Dungeon, and the poem entitled Love ; all of 
which, as he informs us, are furnished by a 
friend, whose opinions, on the subject of poetry, 
agree almost entirely with his own. From this 
similarity of mind, and from some expressions 
in the advertisement prefixed to the first edition, 
we were then led to attribute the whole to Mr. 
Coleridge, the supposed author of the Ancient 
Mariner: we now, therefore, add to the list of 
our poets another name, no less likely to do it 
honour. Mr. Wordsworth has, indeed, appear- 
ed before the public some years ago, as au- 
thor of Descriptive Sketches, in verse, and ofan 
Evening Walk ; compositions in which were dis- 
coverable the fire and fancy ofatrue poet, though 
obscured by diction, often and intentionally in- 
flated. His style isnow wholly changed, and he 
has adopted a purity of expression, which, to the 
fastidious ear, may sometimes, perhaps, sound 
poor and low, but which is infinitely more corres- 
pondent with true feeling than what, by the 
courtesy of the day, is usually called poetical 
language. 

Whatever may be thought of these poems, it 
is evident, that they are not to be confounded 
with the flood of poetry, which is poured forth 
in such profusion, by the modern bards of science, 
or their brethren, the bards of insipidity. The 
author has thought for himself; he has deeply 
studied human nature, in the book of human ac- 
tion; and he has adopted his language, from the 
same sources as his feelings. . Aware, that “ his 
poems are so materially different from those up- 
on which general approbation is at present be- 
stowed,” he has now defended them in a preface 
of some length; not with the foolish hope oi 
reasoning his readers into the approbation of those 
particular poems, but as a necessary justification 
of the species of poetry to which they belong. 
‘Lhis preface, though written in some parts, with 
a degree of metaphysical obscurity, conveys much 
penetrating and judicious observation, important 
at all times, but especially, when, as it is well ob- 
served, * the invaluable works of our elder wri- 
ters are driven into neglect by frantic novels, 
sickly and stupid Gerthan tragedies, and deluge s 
of idle and extravagant stories in verse.” Perhaps 
it would be expecting too much irom any one but 
Shakspeare, were we to demand, that he should 
be the poet of human nature. It would be no 
mean, it would indeed 'be a very lofty praise, to 








assert of a writer, that he is able to pour jy, 

other bosoms, powerful feelings of a partic ) 
class, or belonging to a particular order, of me, 

To this praise, Mr. Wordsworth lays a well.sy, 

ported claim. He declares himself the poe 

chiefly of low and rustic life, (some SPECimeng 
of ability he has given in other lines, but this is 
evidently his excellence) and he pourtrays it, noe 
under its disgusting forms, but in situations, of 
fording, as he thinks, the best soil for the esse 

tial passions of the heart, incorporated with , 
elementary and durable state of manners, an 
with the beautiful and permanent forms of », 
ture.* 


Each separate poem has, asits distinct purpose 
the developement of a feeling, which gives jp 
portance to the action and situation, and not th 
action Or situation to the feeling. Whether th 
particular purpose is, in every Case, worthy of 
poet, will perhapsadmitof some doubt. We hay, 
no hesitation in saying, that it is generally interes, 
ing, often invaluable ; but on these points, the ay 
thor shall speak for himself. 

*“ This object I have endeavoured in theg 
short essays, to attain, by various means ; by 
cing the maternal passion through many of j 
more subtle windings, as in the poems of the 
Ideot Boy, and the Mad Mother ; by accompany 
ing the last struggles of a human being at the ay 
proach of death, cleaving in solitude, to life an 
society, as in the poem of the Forsaken Indian; 
shewing, as in the stanzas, entitled We are seven 
the perplexity and obscurity, which, in childhood 
attend our notion of death, or rather, our utte 
inability to admit that notion; by displaying the 
strength of fraternal, or, to speak more philoso 
phically, of moral attachment, when early asso 
ciated with the great and beautiful objects of na 
ture, as in the Brothers ; or, as in the incident of 
Simon Lee, by placing my reader in the way of 
receiving, from ordinary moral sensations, anc 
ther, and more salutary impression than we ar 
accustomed to receive from them. It has alse 
been part of my general purpose, to attempt to 
sketch characters under the influence of less im 
passioned feelings, as in the Old’ Man travelling, 
the Two Thieves, &c. characters, of which th 
elements are simple, belonging rather to nature, 
than to manners; such as exist now, and vwill 
probably always exist, and which, from their con 
stitution, may be distinctly and profitably conten 
plated.”” P. xv. , 

Of the judicious degree of simplicity in lan 
guage, which the author attained in his first v0- 
lume, we formerly expressed our approbation 
Che second is written with equal felicity, being 
alike grounded upon an accurate and attentive 
observation of those modes of speech, which are 
prompted by the natural flow of passion. Where 
the subjects are supplied by rustic life, the lam 
guage of rustics, purified only from accidental 
associations of disgust, is also adopted, and for 
this simple and weighty reason ; because, 

*‘ Such a language, arising out of repeated ex 
perience, and regular feelings, is a more perma 
nent, and a far more philosophical language, that 


* Mr. Wordsworth seems to be peculiarly well situated 


for the subjects of such a study. ‘The vicinity of the lakes 
in Cumberland arid Westmoreland, (the scene of most of his, 
poems) is chiefly inhabited by an order of men, nearly & 
iinet in other parts of England. ‘These are small farmer 
called in that part of the country ‘statesmen, who, cultiv 
ting their own little property, are raised above the im™ 

diate pressure of want, with very few opportunities of ace 
quiring wealth. They are a mild, hospitable people, Wi 

some tutu for reading; and their personal appearance 1) 





ihe most part, interesting. 





, which is frequently substitated for it by 
’ s, who think that they are conferring honour 
‘on themselves and their art, in proportion as 
‘vy separate themselves from the sympathies 
¢men, and indulge in arbitrary and capricious 
pits of expression, in order to furnish food for 
ke tastes, and fickle appetites, of their own 
reatiONe” 

The author has argued with great ingenuity, 
nd at some length, on the absurdity of the dis- 
ction frequently made between the appropriate 
guage of proses and that of metrical compo- 
‘jone He has shown, that the two species of 

iting may be wholly similar in every thing but 
etre; and that neither of them can be dignified 
y any other means than energy and loftiness of 
oughte A great part of this argument would 

pear useless, had we not unhappily witnessed, 
some striking instances, how much the public 
wste may be misled by affected pomp and false 
litter of language. We cannot too ojten repeat, 
hat the frippery and fustian of the Darwinian 
aseology, is nO more compatible with a just 
sical taste, than the heterogeneous mixture 
f science and fancy is allowable in a poetical 
ubject. “The faults of this kind, in the second 
lume, are so very few, as to deserve no notice, 
»comparison with the general purity of the 
le. As tothe subjects, it must be owned that 
ir worth does not always appear at first sight ; 
it, judging from our own feelings, we must 
grt, that it generally grows upon the reader 
y subsequent perusal. ‘The following remarks 


ay, perhaps, illustrate the cause of this improv- 
ng interest. 


1, It is not requisite that the poetic feeling 
ould be strictly referable to any of those known 


id powerful classes, called the sublime, the ter- 
ible, the pathetic, &c. It may sometimes con- 
ist in a gentle agitation of the contending emo- 
ins, from which a preponderance of pleasure 
sultimately produced; as from the melancholy 
collections of a cheerful old man, in the Two 
ipril Mornings, and the Fountain ; sometimes it 
wy arise from the mixture of lively imagery 
ith various feélings, as with exuliation and 
ity, in the two parts of Hartleap Well; sometimes 
t may be founded on the soft, and almost insen- 
ible affections which we receive from natural 
eenery, aided, perhaps, by some accidental as- 
ociation in our own minds. Of this kind are the 
lilerent poems on the Naming of Places, Lines 
bitten with a Slate Pencil, &c. Rural Architec- 
ure, and some others. 


2, Even where the feeling, intended to be call- 
(forth, is of a rich and noblejcharacter, such as 
¢may recur to, and feed upon, it may yet be 
tought up so gradually, including so many pre- 
ratory circumstances of appropriate manners, 
local description, of actual events, &c. that 
¢ subtle uniting thread will be lost, without a 
ktsevering effort toward attention on the part of 
‘reader. Who, that has studied Shakspeare, 
Must not be conscious how often the connection 
minute and trifling incidents with the main 
ory, has eluded his observation, until after re- 
fated perusals? Something of this kind will 
Hodubly occur to the readers of the Brothers, 
e Cumberland Beggar, and more particularly 
“We poem, entitled AZchael; yet these three 
eof the highest order of poems in the volume. 
€ interest, especially of the first, is so drama- 
tally Wrought up, the minute touches are so 
.Urately studied, the general effect is so insen- 


lbly produced, and appeals so forcibly to the 
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heart, as to rank its author far beyond the reach 
of common-place praise or censure. 

8. There is a third class of poems, possessing 
a strong effect, which results equally from the 
power of imagination, and of feeling; in these, 
the prominent features of the story are all along 
attended with a concurring splendour of poetic 
ornament, and the combined influence of these 
agents pervades every part of the composition. 
This is greatly the case in the poem of Ruth, and 
in that of Ellen Irwin, of which the latter is mere- 
ly narrative; the former intermixes much of deep 
and interesting speculation: to this Class, also, 
my be referred Lucy Gray, and Poor Susan, with 
several beautiful specimens in the second volume. 

4, Other small pieces have different characte- 
ristics. The Fragment of the Danish Boy is 
a mere creation of fancy; the Pet Lambd presents 
a portraiture of infantine simplicity ; and the lines 
in pages 50, and 53, are masterly sketches of 
those “‘ strange fits cf passion,” which sometimes 
unaccountably flash across a poetical mind. 

From the longer poems, it is almost impossible 
to select any passage, without injury to its effect, 
owing to a want of that interest, which the con- 
text supplies. We shall, however, venture to 
cite the following tender touches from the Bro- 
thers. - 

se though their parents 
Lay buried side by side, as now they lie, 
The old man was a father to the boys, 
Two fathers in one father: and if tears 
Shed, when he talk’d of them where they were not, 
And hauntings from the infirmity of love, 
Are aught of what makes up a mother’s heart, 
This old man, in the day of his old age, 
Was half a mother to them.” P. 32. 

In the Poet’s Epitaph, an effusion of good-hu- 
moured satire, is succeeded by this picture of 
animated and engaging sensibility. 

“ But who is he with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown? 


He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 


He is retired as noon-tide dew, 

Or fountain in a noon-day grove; 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


The outward shews of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has view’d ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude. 


In common things that round us lie, 
Some random truths he can impart; 

The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 


But he is weak, both man and boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land; 
Contented if he might enjoy 

The things which others understand. 


Come hither in thy hour of strength, 
Come, weak as is 4 breaking wave! 
Here stretch thy body at full length, 
Or build thy house upon this grave.” P. 167. 


Perhaps the English language can boast few 
instances of descriptive poetry, enlivened with 
a happier variety of imagery, than the fanciful 
echo in the poem inscribed to Joanna. The 
lady’s laugh, to be sure, is loud, but it is not un- 
pleasing. 


‘* When I had gazed perhaps two minutes’ space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laugh’d aloud. 
The rock, like something starting from a sleep, 
Took up the lady’s voice, and laugh’d again: 
That ancient woman‘, seated on Helm-crag, 


* « On Helm Crag, that impressive single mountain at the 
head of Grasmere, is a rock, which, from most points of 
view, bears a striking resemblance to an old woman cower- 
ing. Close by tkis rock is one of those fissures or caverns, 
which, in the language of the country, are called dungeons. 
Che other mountains either immediately surround the vale of 
\ ems tae or belong to the same cluster.” 





of nature and simplicity. 





Was ready with her cavern; Hammar-Scar, 

And the tall steep of Silver-How sent forth 

A noise of laughter; southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone: 
Helvellyn far-into the clear blue sky 

Carried the lady’s voice; old Skiddaw blew 

His speaking trumpet; back out of the clouds 
Of Glaramara southward came the voice; 


And Kirkstone toss’d it from his misty head.” P. 189. 


But the most singular specimens of unpre- 
tending, yet irresistible pathos, are thetwo Songs, 
p- 50and 52. In artlessness, they strongly re- 
mind us of Burns; but perhaps go beyond him 
in delicacy. As they have a secret connectiOny 
we shall insert both. 

“ Strange fits of passion I have known, 
And I will dare to tell; 


But in the lover’s ear alone, 
What once to me befel. 


When she I lov'd was strong and gay, 
And like a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way, 
Beneath the evening moon. 


Upon the moon I fix’d my eye, 
All over the wide lea; 

My horse trudg’d on, and we drew nigh, 
Those paths so dear to me. 


And now we reach’d the orchard plot, 
And, as we climb’d the hill, 
Towards the roof of Lucy’s cot, 
The moon descended still. 


In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kind Nature’s gentlest boon! 

And all the while, my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 


My horse mov’d on; hoof after hoof 
He rais’d, and never stopp’d: 

When down behind the cottage roof 
At once the planet dropp'd. 


What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head; 

“*O, mercy!” to my to myself I cried, 
‘* If Lucy should be dead !”’ 


She dwelt among th’ untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove, : 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye; 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She /iv’d unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceas’d to be; 
But she is in her grave, and oh! 
-The difference to me.” 

When the art of poetry has been long cultivae 
ted among a polished people, and brought toa 
state of great refinement, the natural operation of 
an ill-judged ambition, to excel even those, who 
have most successfully adorned the language, 
leads writers either to employ an affected, and 
over-laboured style, or, at least, to keep always 
upon the high stilts of elegance, to the exclusion 
In such a state of the 
poetic art, that man may be considered as a pub- 
lic benefactor, who, with talents equal to the task, 
which is arduous, recals attention to the more nas 
tural style, and shows, what may be effected by 
simple language, expressive of human passions, 
and genuine, not artificial feelings. In this cha- 
racter, Mr. Wordsworth appears ; and appears, 
with a success, to which we could, by no means, 
refuse our approbation. We will not deny, that 
sometimes he goes so far in his pursuit of simpli« 
city, as to become flat or weak ; but, in general, 
he sets an example, which the full-dressed poet 
of affectation might wish, but wish, in vain, to 
follow.* He would correct Mr. W. as the dan- 
cing-master of Hogarth would correct the atti- 
tude of Antinous. 


* The title of the Poems is, in some degree, objectiona- 
ble; for what ballads are not /yrica/? Besides, there are 
many compositions in blank verse, not at all lyrical, 
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POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A PARALLEL BETWEEN C4SAR, CROMWELL, 
MONK, AND BUONAPARTE. 


The following is a liberal translation of a pamphlet, pub- 
lished at Paris, in the month of October last. It has been 
attributed to Lucien Buonaparte, brother of the first Con- 
sul, and from the extravagance of the panegyric, it will 
readily be discerned, that no common share of fraternal 
sympathy, exists in the bosom of the author. Neither the 
4th Henry, nor the 14th Lonis, could have swelled the 
trump of fame to an higher pitch, had the most brililant 
exploits of either reign, been the theme of the panegyrist. 
Ruonaparte, the blazing meteor of revolutionary exhala- 
tion; scarce the potentate of a day, already snuffs tlie in- 
cense of adulation. It is ‘‘ thought no robbery, to make 
him equal with” the most august race of French monarchs, 
and the oracle, which has been consulted with regard to 
his future destinies, has given a response, full of promise 
and joy, to such as covet a line of kings, not of the blood 
of the Bourbons. } 

At certain epochs, men have appeared, who 
seem destined to lay the foundation, to destroy, 
or to ameliorate the condition of empires. Eve- 
ry thing gives way to their ascendancy. There 
is, in their fortune, something so extraordinary, 
that it converts to humble followers, all such, as 
at first thought themselves worthy to be their 
rivals. 

Our revolution had hitherto produced events, 
beyond the reach of human controul. The too 
feeble leaders, who had undertaken to conduct it, 
feli one after another; it seemed to be impelled 
by some secret power, which precipitated and 
overthrew every thing before it. For ten years, 
we have sought a firm and nervous hand, capable 
at once of arresting and sustaining every thing. 
So long as there existed no proportion, between 
the grandeur of circumstances, and the capaci- 
tics of men—between the force of things, and 
that of talents, both people and state always ina 
foment, necessarily turned in one eternal circle 
of change and deterioration. In order to restore 
order, at this memorable juncture, required a 
personage, worthy of making an epoch in the af- 
fairs of the French nation. Such an one hath ap- 
peared. Who, from this sketch, does not recog- 
nize Buonaparte? The astonishing destiny of 
this man, hath more than once excited a compa- 
rison between him, and every extraordinary cha- 
racter, that hath appeared upon the theatre of 
this globe. I can discover no resemblance, be- 
tween him, and any one of modern date. Some 
superficial or malignant observers have compared 
him, it is said, to Cromwell. Some mad-men 
have hoped to find inhim, another Monk. France 
and all Europe have discovered a more striking 
coniormity with Cesar. 

Cromwell conceived in fraud and hypocrisy, 
what terminated in tyranny and remorse. His 
first appearance presaged nothing like those in- 
dications, which announce to the universe, those 
who are destined to govern it. I open the histo- 
ry of his life, and I perceive, at first view, his 
youthful days wasted in ignoble pleasures. Al} 
of a sudden, changing his mask, he ajfects a sin- 
gular regularity of manners. He becomes, at 
the same moment, a Zealot, and a theologian. 
He had nearly become a sacerdotal character ; 
but soon disgusted with the church, he embarks 
in the career of arms. He followed Buckingham, 
on that miserable expedition against the Isle of 
Rhé, where the genius of Richlieu triumphed over 





the English. Cromwell, at that time, announced, | 
by no striking qualities, the lot that awaited him. | 


; 


Nothing distiaguished him from the crowd of 


English ofceis. ‘Lhe means of his elevation 


were prepared by other hands than his. Fair- 


fax had trained the troops, which gained his vic-|cient limits of states are changed, fixed, and, 
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tories. In short, historians have rather vaunted 
of him, as an able officer, than a great general. 
Moreover, whatever his military talents might 
have been, they never displayed themselves, but 
against his own country. He was the apostle, 
the chief, and (if you please) the hero, of civil 
war. But he belonged not to that class of conque- 
rors, who, at stated periods, are born to renovate 
the world, Still less was he entitled to the glory 
of being a peace-maker. One of his first exploits 
was to pillage the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the sanctuaries of science. 

By his order, the most outrageous indignities 
were practised upon the professors. —They were 
beaten with rods, almost under his own eyes. A 
gloomy fanaticism, alike inimical to the arts, and 
to letters, governed all his actions. ‘The temper 
of his army was as barbarous ashisown. What, 
in fact, was the result of all its success? A horrid 
crime, which the most intrepid enemy of kings, 
dares not attempt to justify. ‘The remotest pos- 
terity will regard with indignation, the outrages 
committed by Cromwell. . How atrocious, how 
cowardly was his conduct towards the unfortu- 
nate Charles I, from whom he had never receiv- 
ed an injury, and who confided in the faith of his 
promises! Cromwell, at once the jailor, judge, 
and executioner of his master—Cromwell, who, 
from a window in the neighbourhood of White- 
hall, had the cruelty to witness the severing of 
that august head, on which he had passed sen- 
tence—Cromwell, in spite of his triumphs, in 
the most memorable epoch of his life, seems to 
have served as a model to the ferocious Robes- 
pierre, and the base duke of Orleans. To these 
two monsters, nothing was wanting, but personal 
courage, to make the resemblance between them 
and Cromwell complete. What do I say? Some 
of the most credible writers have even pretend- 
ed, that Cromwell’s mother was of the blood of 
the Stuarts, and that the assassin was the kins- 
man of his victim. This further similitude with 
Philip of Orleans, ought to make Cromwell stil! 
more odious and more guilty. Thus then,” the 
English usurper, instead of a brilliant hero, was 
but a subtle scoundrel. He was the head of a 
party, rather than the head of the nation. He had 
a strong head, but his soul had nothing in it sub- 
lime. ‘here are imposing traits in his character, 
but his conduct was exccrable. He will forever 
retain a horrible reputation, but his blighted name 
can never aspire toglory. How can sucha man, 
in any light, be compared to Buonaparte? The 
infancy, the education of the French hero, were 
both warlike. At an age, when Cromwell was 
engaged in frivolous, theological controversies, 
when he could not even have dreamt of future 
renown, Buonaparte was already conspicuous— 
Let the period be remembered, when Buona- 
parte first took command of the army of Italy. 
Scarcely had he finished his military apprentice- 
ship, ere he assumes a station, in the rank of the 
first of captains. A few disheartened soldiers, 
destitute of provisions, without pay, and without 
magazines, feebly defended, against the coales- 
ced powers, the southern frontier. Buona- 
parte appears—an army is suddenly created. 
His activity finds resources against all ebstacles. 
The strong holds of Piedmont fall before him—. 
The veteran and famous tactics of general Boi- 
leau, vanish before the daring spirit of a captain 
of twenty-four years of age. Experience yields 
to genius, Wurmser shares the same fate with 
Boileau. All Italy is Frenchified. Buonaparte 
follows up his success. At his pleasure, the an- 





again displaced. He respects the religious y gel 
ship of the vanquished. He humbles the mp 45 | 
of kings, while he honours the impotency of 7 

sovereign pontiff. He disdains marching to Rom Be ict 
which he might have brought under subjection’ sont 
but he advances within thirty leagues of Vienn, Mam" 
and signs the treaty of Campo Formio with if tl 
arch duke, which, but for the most prepog, fmm Co 


















rous. of all tyrants, had insured the happineg 
of France, and the repose of all Europe, [ft ,,,. 
by combating the enemies of France—by givin, 
us new provinces—by covering with the rays ¢ 
his glory, crimes in which he had no share, thy 
Buonaparte raised himself to the first office, 
What lawful reproach can the enemies of th. 
revolution cast upon him? The calamities it hay 
produced, began, before he appeared. They 
nown of his explozts, more than once Alarmed th. 
despots of France. He imposed silence, wig 
regard to his fame, in their presence. It has bee 
said, that to escape their jealousy, he carried }; 
greatness and victory into other regions. Buy 
supposing this were not the real motive, the 
pid, and almost marvellous conquest of Egyy 
cannot fail to recal the recollection of Alexande; 
and of Cesar, who triumphed on the same spo 
lhe conqueror’s return was still more a subjeg 
of admiration, than his departure. He returns 


jou 


a moment, when our misfortunes had aguin ing by 
creased to an extreme degree—when our defeat ¢l0 
multiplied daily.—Hereturns, and with him, hope the 
is restored to France; and peace, so often sighed * ¢ 
for, in vain, promises ere long, to close themmpe! 
wounds of our country. be 

Dare now to compare Cromwell to Buonagam)y' 
parte! In reading the history of the first, weg He 


shudder with astonishment. ’ By that of the 
second, hope and admiration are equally exci 
ted. One was a demon of destruction, the other, 
a healing angel—One stirred up civil comm 
tion, and lacerated the bosom of his ‘mother 
country, in order to reach the summit of power 
—the other succeeds, by triumphing over f 
reign enemies, and appeasing domestic broils 









pre 





Cromwell, at forty years of age was obscure, buy s' 
from early infancy, Buonaparte was an hero——— 
The first deceived the age, in Which he lived di 
the second, enlightens that, which he adorns Jo 
One committed outrage on men of letters ; theme 
other pays them homage. One wished to reigumy sit 
in the midst of delusion, the other, by the difugi Ax 
sion of knowledge. Cromwell took some towns pa 
Buonaparte has conquered whole empires ?¢ 
Cromwell killed his king—Buonaparte hastened !o 
to abolish an odious feast, instituted by the exe 0 
cutioners of a king; and while the name of thegg a 
protector is*forever inscribed on the list of sum hu 
cessful tyrants; a place is already allotted to them di 
first consul, by the side of the greatest heroes 10 
of antiquity. tr 
(To be continued. ) TO} 

—— " 

POLITICAL SYNOPSIS, ‘i 
FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, * 

«We'll talk of news; ba 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 10) 

And TAKE UPON US, THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” Br 
SHAKSPEARE. va 

It is averred by one, who has a near view om 
the conduct and principles of Buonaparte, thaggg(r 
he is growing sick of republics, and teels a som fr 
of sympathetic yearning with emperors and king A 
which renders him, of late, averse from humblingggjy 
them too much. Itshould seem, that his friene P 





already hint that an imperial crown would sit 












,, and glitter as gorgeously upon his brows, 
ys upon_ any others. A pamphlet, lately circu- 
ited at Paris, and attributed to his brother, Lu- 
jen, holds this language, which is echoed by 
ome of the consul’s warmest friends and parti- 
ans, in France. It will not be at all surprising, 
this should prove the very rock upon which the 
Corsican will split. France is certainly not pre- 
aed for anew dynasty of absolute monarchs, 





























a in his person and family. All France lately con- 
Ving cratulated the usurper upon his escape from the 
ys of explosion of the jacobinical inferna/. Had he 
‘thal not escaped, who would say that all France would 
, got have congratulated his murderers? It is 
F theme confidently said, that the fascinating lures and 
hahiag cay coquetry of the emperor Paul, animated the 


cold heart of the first consul, with a new love for 
imperial powers A Russian despot was the ta- 
mer of the democratic tyger; and, at the magic 
of the voice of a sceptred Orpheus, the furies of 
democracy drop their snakes, and calm their rage. 
The ‘“ Moniteur,” the only French official paper, 
declares, that the first consul has long entertained 
amost particular esteem for the character of Paul. 
Agreeably to the happy allusion of our corres- 
pondent, Pavel has not worn his name for nothing ; 
and, as on the one hand, he was the most for- 
midable champion of the cause, which he began 
by persecuting with fury, so, on the other, his 
eloquence was so prevailing with Buonaparte, 
the modern Felix, as to make him exclaim, 
“ Almost thou persuadest me to become—an em- 
peror }? The power of Buonaparte appears to 
be consolidating. Several conspirators have late- 
ly been executed for a design to assassinate him. 
Hence it appears already to be treason, merely to 
umpass his death. ‘These examples strike ter- 
ror, and may give some security to a situation, 
eminently perilous. How long the apparent 
prosperity of France will continue, and how much 
of it results from good fortune, may be a subject 
of great discussion ; but those, who refuse to see 
inthe French administration great abilities and 
address, must have the eyes of Reason, at least 
sevenfold bound by the bandages of Passion. 
—Ata late meeting, the court of East-India 
directors, stimi#lated by the liberal oration of sir 
John Day, by the natural munificence of English- 
men, and by the memory of signal service, voted 
st Sidney Smith Two THOUSAND POUNDS PER 
AxNUM, during life, or the continuance of the com- 
pany’s charter.”” A sir Sydney Smith, of certain 
republican regions, might obtain, by some 
low, miserly device, some paltry Franklin sub- 
scription, a very cheap sword, or possibly, 
a1 ill-dressed tavern dinner, at which, each 








suCfm humdrum entertainer might frugally gorman- 
the dize, and, amid the guzzling of wine, and the 
oem oar of savage liberty, reflect upon his coun- 


try’s glories, and his own gratitude and gene- 
tosity! ‘The country of our ancestors numbers 
the valiant, the meritorious, and the wise; she 
is strengthened and adorned by all their ser- 
Vices, and she knows how to reward them. 
——The naval combat between the English fri- 
Bate, Phebe, and the French, L’Africaine, af- 
iords one of the most irrefragable proofs of 
British superiority, in naval tactics. Every ad- 
vantage was apparently on the side of the French. 
heir ship was stout, new, of 44 guns, and 
towded with mariners. The Phede a small 
‘gate, with but an inferior complement of men. 
ter a sanguinary action of two houts, during 
which the French behaved with the utmost gal- 
antry, they were compelled to strike, after the 
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‘man! It is amazing, that the inexpert Neptune 
of France, should ever have the hardihood to 
contend with the skill, good fortune, and valour, 
of British sailors. The French government, 
in their extravagant style, declare that the happi- 
ness of I’rance, shall be to calm the apprehen- 
sions. of Italy, and Germany. Her glory shall 
be to save Europe, from the rapacious, and ma- 
lignant genius of England. If Europe be actu- 
ally endangered, by the rapaciousness or malig- 
nity of Great-Britain, France will never have the 
glory to abate these evils. France herself, far 
from eclipsing others, begins to be shorn of ,her 
beams, and it is probable, some other planet, 
than the baleful gallic star, will become Jord of 
the political ascendant. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


‘¢ Some may shed their blood— 
We—drink our coffee for the public good; 
Know, for each day, the weather of our fate, 


A QuIDNUNC is an almanac of state’? DR. YOUNG. 
“« Now to some coffee-house we stray 
lor news, the manna of a day.” GREEN. 


‘* Sinners and saints, the wisest with the weak, 

Here mingle tastes, and one amusement seek. 

‘This, like a public inn, provides a treat, 

Where each promiscuous guest sits down to eat. 

And such this mental food, as we may call, 

Something to all men—and, to some men—all.” 
THE ‘* NEWSPAPER,’ A POEN, 


*¢ Diurnal most: some thrice each week affords ; 
Some only once Oh, avarice of words! 

When thousand starving minds such manna seek, 
To drop the precious food, but once a week.’? 1BID. 





The French frigate, Semillante, is very pru- 
dently leading a quiet and retired life in Hamp- 
ton Roads. The cautious captain declares, that, 
he has orders from his Corsican master, not to 
fight. Without disputing the accuracy of this 
statement, we are inclined to bestow all our 
praise upon the self-denial, temperance, fore- 
sight, and prudence of the French commander. 
The captain of the Boston, has a name of bale- 
ful sound to every timid ear. A Douglas knows 
not to yield or to retire. History has told us 
how the members of this gallant family behave 
in the last extremity. Letthe frightened French- 
man, ‘* beware that Thane, beware that Scot.” 
if the former, dare to encounter his Caledonian 
foe, it demands no.second sight to discern the 
issue of the combat. A small squadron com- 
manded by commodore Dale, has sailed for the 
Mediterranean. We hope this fleet will be suffi- 
cient, to protect our own, and annoy a piratical 
foe. It is whispered that Mr. Maddison, 
warned by the bodings of hypochondria, or the 
other ills, “‘which /fesh is heir to,” will decline 
the duties of the department of state. The ill 
health of this, ‘‘ spare Cassius,” perhaps pre- 
cludes him from weakening the constztution ot 
his country. Prudent “ money changers” are 
warned, in a Boston paper, against certain spu- 
rious bills, of the Union bank. ‘The swindlers 
of New-England, are adroit in counterfeiting. 
The proprietor and editor of the long esta- 
blished and justly reputed Gazette of the United 
States have, with a view of diffusing correct infor- 
mation, resolved to publish ‘‘a gazette for the 
country.” This plan is highly laudable, will be 
followed up by the most salutary effects, and, il 
diligently pursued, and fairly supported, will be 
no less beneficial to the community, than honora- 
ble to the genius and principles of the editor. A 
paper, published in a city, and yet calculated for 
the perusal of rural politicians, has numerous and 
decided advastages. From the place of its pub- 

















sof 200men. ‘The English lost but one sea- 








lication, it derives all the benefis, which early, 
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original, accurate, and varied information can 
give; and still, reference being had to the wants 
and wishes of the remote subscriber, he is not op- 
pressed with a load of stale and useless adver- 
tisements, nor satiated with incessant repetitions 
of local, or frivolous matter. ‘The rural reader, 
who subscribes for such a gazette, has a fair and 
full equivalent for his money. A mass of poli- 
tical information and literary amusement is be- 
fore him, and his annual files contain nothing, 
but a record of what he ought to know, ora trea- 
sury of what he delights to review. ——-The Au- 
rora of this city has lost much of its venom. The 
effervescence of its malignancy has nearly sub- 
sided ; and after ‘‘ the agitation of a troubled 
and frothy surface,” we discern nothing now but 
a dull and languid medium. The editor of this 
precious paper is quite chopfallen, since an arbi- 
trary jury compelled him sorely against his will, 
to be a subject to the king of Great-Britain. His 
democratic friends begin to avoid him, as a re- 
tainer to monarchy! ** How art thou fallen, O 
Lucifer, son of the Morning.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is delightful to the editor to obtain original 
poetry of such merit as adorns the last page in 
his latest papers. The “ Ballad,” which stands 
at the head of the poetical department in the last 
Port Folio, is alike faithful to truth, dear to hu- 
manity, and honourable to Gen1Us. 


The Parnassian articles of the present week, 
will convince every well-read examiner that they 
acknowledge no ordinary manufactorers. 


The author of “¢ Demophilus” is earnestly in- 
vited to furnish original articles for this paper. 
We are apprized, that a grave political disquisi- 
tion cannot be dispatched in the cursory and con- 
cise manner of the miscellaneous essayist. But, 
the narrow limits of this work, will not allow a 
very wide expansion, even of the most excellent 
sentiments. Besides, if our weekly pages were 
numbered 8000, instead of 8, every writer may 
be assured, it is for his interest, to compose as 
succinctly as possible. A prolix essay, in a fugi- 
tive paper, terrifies Indolence, and is not always 
perused by Powers of a higher order, and of the 
most patient perseverance, 


We have many papers on the table, which the 
authors shall not have liberty to withdraw. They 
are not destroyed, they are only delayed. 


We have had frequent occasion in the course 
of our literary selections, to express the warmest 
admiration of the genius, spirit, and simplicity of 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” a volume, which contains 
more genuine poetry, than ts to be found, except 
in the volumes of SHaksPEARE and CuHatTrTer- 
TonN.—The *‘ LITERARY” article, borrowed from 
the British Critic, and inserted in our front pages, 
corroborates the partiality of the editor as the 
talents of Mr. Wordsworth. The second vo- 
lume of these ‘* Ballads” has been ordered from 
England, and when the editor shall have receiv- 
ed a copy, it will be in his power to adorn his 
pages with gems of a soft and permanent lustre. 


Political writers are requested again, to com- 
municate freely. ‘ Come over to Macedonia 
and help us.” 

P. D. has made a beautiful version of a Sonnet 
from the Irish. To this agreeable poet, we are 
indebted for much pleasure. His essays are 





always honoured. 























ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AUTUMNAL FLOWER. 
WRITTEN IN TRE ISLAND OF MALTA, Nov. 1799. 
' Ah why, when all the scene around, 
Has told approaching winter nigh, 
When dark November’s gloom has frown’d, 
And sadden’d all the sickly sky ; 
Ah why, soft flow’ret, dost thou dare, 
Upon this bleak ascent to bloom? 
Thou com’st, amid the dying year, 
To waste untimely thy perfume. 
Thou should’st have hail’d the vernal tide, 
When first the green bud cloath’d the plain, 
Or sought the breezy valley’s side, 
When Summer held his golden reign. 


Then many a morning’s sunny sheen, 
Had wak’d thee with soft magic spells ; 
And many a dewy eve had seen 
Thee close, unhurt, thy tender bells ; 


Soft, fostering gales, had made their care, 
To chase each nipping frost away ; 
And murmuring wild bees linger’d near 
Thy odours, all the joyful day. 
But summer’s golden reign is 0’er, 
And genial spring long since has flown; 
The wild bees murmur here no more, 
And ev’ry tepid gale is gone. 
Already, o’er the sea-girt hill, 
The blasts that lead the tempest, blow ; 
And lo! the frighten’d billows swell, 
And whiten all the shore below. 


Soft flow’r! thy fate the Wanderer mourns, 
Who o’er these rocky summits strays; 

While eve, with chilling damps returns, 
And dims the sun’s departing rays. 

Poor flow’r! before these rays once more 
Shall kindle up the tardy day, 

Thy life, thy fragrance shall be o’er, 
‘Thy simple beauties die away. 

No sunny morn shall call thee forth, 
Nor ev’ning smile on thy repose ; 

F or dark and cold, the coming North 
Bids ail thy shrinking florets close. 


So fades each hope, so fades each joy, 
That sanguine youth hath cherish’d long ; 
That with gay thoughts the mind employ, 
And prompt the poet’s glowing song! 
For disappointment rules the day, 
And straight the fond delusions flee ; 
And shed their bloom, and fade away, 
And shrink, and die, sweet flow’r! like thee. 


Then die !—upon thy hapless state, 
The Wanderer shall bestow a tear ; 
And musing on the flow’ret’s fate, 
Forget awhile each other’s care. 
“« No, stranger !—thy complaint forbear !” 
Methinks a gentle voice replies, 
(Sofuy it steals upon mine ear, 
And from thy petals seems to rise.) 
‘© Mourn not the flow’ret’s fate ; for here 
‘* No nipping trosts the winter knows; 
No death of nature blots the year, 
¢ Nor glittering ice, nor drifting snows. 
“ No—in this favour’d clime, his reign, 
‘6 fs mark’d with one continual smile ; 
«* Fhe young herb ventares forth again, 
“© And life inspires the teeming soil, 
“ Behold the ripening orange swell, 
‘¢ In golden contour to the view; 
“ The vilet lurks in yonder dell, 
* And drinks, unharm’d, the morning dew. 
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‘© What though, with murk and louring clouds, 
‘¢ That all the mourning sky deform: 

‘¢ Pale eve her waning light enshrouds, 
“¢ And chilly gales portend the storm ; 


‘“ Those threatening gales no winter bear, 
‘¢ Those clouds contain no icy store ; 

«¢ With blush as sweet, and form as fair, 
‘¢ The morning rises as before. 


““ T see, where all thy error lies; 
‘*‘ Some foreign region gave thee birth; 
‘¢ Some clime, where half the year denies, 
“Its wonted vigour to the earth. 


‘¢ Still on that clime thou keep’st thine eye, 
‘¢ Still bring’st its distant prospects near ; 
‘¢ And think’st (forgot the change of sky) 
“¢ To find thine own November here.” 


True, gentle monitor! aright 

‘Thou hast my error’s cause divin’d: 
The spot where first I hail’d the light, 

Is hence, by many a league disjoin’d. 
Full oft I turn the mental eye, 

‘To trace each well-known scene again: 
Full oft, by Fancy’s aid descry 

Each shady grove and grassy plain. 


Across the ocean borne afar, 
To ev’ry fond connexion lost ; 
While pallid pestilence and war, 
Spread horror round my native coast ; 


My mind, with boding gloom opprest, 
‘To view those shores unlicens’d roves; 
And in those musings seeks for rest, 
For memory lingers where she loves. 


Tis hence, those fond ideas spring, 
That bring my soul into my eyes ; 

And now that thou hast touch’d the string, 
I feel them in my bosom rise. 


In vain the radiant step of Spring, 
Awakes the year, ere Autumn close ; 

No vernal joys now spread the wing :— 
No—give me to my native snows! 

To these I go—Farewel, sweet flow’r! 
Thou rocky, sea-girt isle, farewel! 

Where hostile* strangers strive for pow’r, 
And fear and superstition dweil. 


Yon vessel, in the bay below, 
To-morrow bears me o’er the foam ; 

And some returning morn shall shew 
A land of freedom, and a home. 


He said, and from the lonely height, 
He turn’d, and downward bent his way ; 
And sought, while darker grew the night, 
The ship at anchor in the bay. 


But many a sun shall seek the sea, 
And many a long, long night be o’er, 
Ere morn returning, smile to see 
Lhe Wanderer on his native shore. 
— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FLY, A FABLE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GELLERT. 
That insects think, as well as speak, 
Needs, at this day, small eloquence to show ; 
Esop, whom even children prize in Greek, 
Afirm’das much, some thousand years ago. 
Fontaine, in Freach, asserted just the same; 
Who then shall dare deny the reptile claim 
To faculties, the world esteems so low, 
As scarce to notice, if you think or no? 


Within a temple, where the builder’s art, 
Grandeur and elegance at once had join’d; 
Where due proportion, reign’d in.every part, 


ITHACUs. 


* The siege of Malta was then carrying on. 








And simple grace, with solid strength combj,); 
In such a temple’s wall, sat perch’d on high 
A solemn, thoughtful, philosophic fly, ~*~’ 
For flies, an air so grave, of wisdom take, 
And on one leg, the head will often hold, 
And into wrinkles, oft the forehead fold, 
Only because they deep reflections make, 
And to the bottom dive to know, 

The source of all things here below. 

Thus then, involv’d in contemplation deep, 
With half a dozen wrinkles on his brow, 10) 








| This fly began, around himself to peep, 


And question whence the building rose, and hoy 
No maéger of this work, can I perceive, 
Quoth he—and that there is one, scarce belieye. 
For who should such a maker be ? 
“ Art,” said a spider sage. ‘* Art built th, 
work you see, J 
For, wheresoever turns your eye, 
Fix’d laws, and order you descry ; 
And hence, a fair conclusion grows, 
That from the hand of Art, the building rose,” 
At this the fly, in his conceptions proud, 
Laugh’d out aloud, ll 
And with asneer of scorn, replied— Be) 
«¢ Most learned sir, I oft have tried, hat 
At this same Art to get a sight, had, 
But never on him yet could light; hist 
And now, the more I think, the more I find, Hy! 
Your Art is but a fiction of the mind. of it 
Now learn from me, how this same templeow 
grew : Be 
Once on a time, it so by chance befel, glec 
That pebbles numberless together flew, day 
And settling, form’d this hollow shell, rea: 
Where you, and I, friend spider, dwell; 
Say, what can be more evidently true?” 
A fly, for such a system, we forgive ; 
But if great geniuses should live, 
Who deem this world’s well-order’d frame, 
Sprung from blind accident alone, 
And chance, as author of their lives proclaim, 
Rather than bow to God’s eternal throne, 
The sole excuse a creed, like this admits, 
Is, that its votaries have lost their wits. Bb 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE SUICIDE. 
PROM THE GERMAN OF GELLERT. 
Oh! youth, from what I now relate, 
While gentle tears bedew your eyes, 
Lament the lover’s hapless fate, 
And learn, what woes from love arise, 


A youth of exemplary worth, wi] 
Lhe comfort of his aged sire, Bf 

Whose virtues, early bursting forth, 4 
The. fairest hopes might well inspire. 

By beauty’s potent charms subdued, - 
For Chloe felt a tender pain ; b 

Her equal love with ardour sued, é 
But found his fond entreaties vain. 1 

While at his feet he pleads his flame, , 
The cruel Chloe bids him fly ; r 

Yes! cried he, yes! insulting dame, , 
You never more shall hear me sigh. 

Then, on his sword, his hand he lays, 


While wild despair his gestures breathti 
Draws it—the deadly point surveys, 
And thrusts it—cack inioits sheath. 


————_ 
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